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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


One of the most interesting objects in the fine collec- 
tion of animals at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, is the 
Boa Constrictor. Curled up in a large box, through the 
upper grating of which-it may be conveniently examined, 
this enormous reptile lies for weeks in a quiet and almost 


_torpid state. The eapacity which this class. of animals 


possess of requiring food only at very long intervals, ac- 
counts for the inactive condition in which they principally 
live ; but when the feeling of hunger becomes strong, they 
rouse themselves from their long repose, and the voracity 
oftheir appetite is then as remarkable as their previous 
indifference. In a state of confinement the boa takes 
food at intervals of a month or six weeks; but he then 
swallows an entire rabbit or fowl, which is put in his cage. 
The artist who made the drawing for the above wood-cut, 
saw the boa at the Surrey Zoological Gardens preciwely 
in the attitude which he has represented. The time hav- 
ing arrived when he was expected to require food, a live 
rabbit was put into his box. The poor little quadruped 
remained uninjured for several days, till he became famil- 
iar with his terrible enemy. On a sudden, while the ar- 
tist was observing the ill-sorted pair, the reptile suddenly 
tose up, and, opening his fearful jaws, made astroke at 
the rabbit who was climbing up the end of the box; but, 
ws if his appetite was not sufficiently eager, he suddenly 
drew back, when within an inch of his prey, and sunk in- 
tohis wonted lethargy. The rabbit, unconscious of the 
danger, which was passed for a short season, began to play 
about the scaly folds of his companion; but the keeper 
said that his respite would be brief, and that he would 
be swallowed the next day, without any qualms. 
All the tribe of serpents are sustained by animal food. 
The smallest species devour insects, lizards, frogs, and 
snails; but the larger species, and especially the boa, not 
Unfrequently attack very large quadrupeds. In seizing 
upon so small a victim as a rabbit, the boa constrictor 
would swallow it without much difficulty ; because the 
peculiar construction of the mouth and throat of this spe- 
cies enables them to expand so as to receive within them 
animals of much larger bulk than. the ordinary diameter 
oftheir own bodies. But in those cases where the ser- 
pent attacks a large quadruped, such as an antelope, he 
entwines himself round his prey, and by his great muscu- 
ar power, crushes the principal bones, so that the dimen- 
sions of the victim are considerably reduced, and after a 
series of efforts which sometimes approach to strangulation 
the monster makes an end of hismeal. There are stories 
of the boa constrictor destroying even the buffalo and the 
tiger, by crushing them in this manner by the astonishing 
force of its muscles. We shall confine ourselves at pres- 
ent to a° well authenticated account of the voracious appe- 
lite of a serpent of this species, which was brought from 
Batavia, in the year 1817, on board a vessel which con- 
veyed Lord Amherst and his suite to England. 
This serpent was of large dimensions, though not of the 
very largest. A living goat was placed in his cage. He 
Viewed his prey for a few seconds, felt it with his tongne, 





and then, withdrawing his head, darted at the throat. 
But the goat, displaying a courage worthy of a better fate, 
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received the monster on hishorns. The serpent retreated, 
to return to the combat with more deadly certainty. He 
seized the goat by the leg, pulled it violently down, and 
twisted himself with astonishing rapidity round the body, 
throwing his principal weight upon the neck. The 
goat was so overpowered that he could not even struggle 
For some minutes after his victim was dead, 
theserpent did not change his posture. At length he 
gradually slackened his grasp, and having entirely’ disen- 
gaged himself, he preparéd to swallow the lifeless body. 
Feeling it about with his mouth, he began to draw the 
head into his throat; but the horns which were four inch- 
es in length, rendered the gorging of the head a difficult 
task. In about two hours the whole had disappeared. 
During the continuance of this extraordinary exertion, 
the appearance of the serpent was hideous; he seemed to 
be suffering strangulation; his cheeks looked as if they 
were bursting : and the horns appeated ready to protrude 
through the monster’s scales. After he had accomplished 
his task, the boa measured double his ordinary diameter. 
He did not move from his posture for several days, and no 
irritation could arouse him from historpor. Pen. Mag. 


Moral Tales. 


A LESSON OF PATIENCE. 


BY MARY ALEXINA SMITH. 
(Coneluded.) 


Tt was not long before Netty came eame into my room,, 

saying, as she did so— 

“Mrs, Smith, what frock shall I put on Alice ?” 

‘The blue sprig,’’ J replied. 

«*That’s in the wash,” was answered. 

“In the wash!”’ said I, ina fretful tone. ‘‘ How came 
in the wash?” 

“Tt was dirty.” 

**No it wasn’t any such thing. It would have done 
very we]! for her to put on as a change to-day and to- 
morrow.” 

** Well, ma’am, it’s in the wash, and nohelp for it now,” 
said Netty, quite pertly. 

I was dreadfully provoked with her, and had it on my 
tongue to order her to leave my presence instantly. But 
I choked down my rising indignation. 

* Take the red and white one, then,” said I. 

“The sleeve’s nearly torn off of that. ‘There isn’t any 
one that she can wear, except her white muslin. 

“Oh dear! It’s too bad! What shall 1 do? The 
children are all in rags and tatters!” 

And in this style I fretted away for three or four min- 
utes, while Netty stood waiting for my decision, as to 
what Alice was to wear. 

‘Shall she put on the white muslin?” she at length 
asked. 

“No indeed! Certainly not! A pretty condition 
she’d have it in before night. Go and get me the red and 
white frock, and fet me mend it. You ought to have told 
me it wastorn this morning. You knew there was noth- 
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ing forthe child to put on but this. 
set as you are !’’ 

Netty flirted away, grumbling to herself. When she 
came in, she threw the frock into my lap with a manner 
so insolent and provoking that I could hardly keep from 
breaking out upon her and rating her soundly. One 
thing that helped to restrain me was the recollection of 
sundry ebullitions of a like nature, that had neither pro- 
duced good effects, nor left my mind in a state of much 
self-respect or tranquillity. 

I repaired the torn sleeve, while Netty stood by. It 
was the work of but five minutes. 

** Be sure,” said I, as I handed the garment to Netty, 
“to see that one of Alice’s frocks is ironed the first thing 
to-morrow morning.” 

The girl heard, of course, but she made no answer. 
That was rather more of a condescension than she was 
willing to make just then. 

Instead of thinking how easily the difficulty of the 
clean frock for Alice had been gotten over, I began fret- 
ting myself because I had not been able to procure.a 
seamstress, although the children were all in ‘‘ rags and 
tatters.” 

‘* What was to be done?” I said, half crying, as I be- 
gan to rock myself backward and forward in the great 
rocking-chair. ‘I am out of all heart.” For an hour I 
continued to rock and fret myself, and then came tothe 
desperate resolution to go to work, and try what I could 
do with my own hands, But where was I to begin? What 
was I totake hold of first? All the children were in 
rags, 

' nr one of them has a decent garment to their back,” 
said. 3 

So, after worrying for a whole hour, about what I should 
do, and where I should begin, I abandoned the idea of at- 
tempting anything myself, in despair, and concluded the 
perplexing debate by taking another hearty crying-spell. 
The poor washerwoman was forgotten during most of this 
afternoon. My own troubles were too near the axis of 
vision, and shut out all other objetts. 

The dusky twilight had begun to fall, and I was sitting 
idly in my chamber, and as unhappy asI could be. I felt 
completely discouraged. How was I to get along? I 
had been trying for weeks, in vain, to get a good seam- 
stress, and yet had no prospect of obtaining one. I was 
going to lose my cook, and, in all probability, my cham- 
bermaid. Whatcould 1 do? No light broke in through 
the cloudy veil that overhung my mind: The door open- 
ed, and Agnes, who had come up to my room, said— 

“« Mrs. Partridge is done.” 

I took out my purse, and had selected therefrom the 
change necessary to pay the washerwoman, when a thought 
of her caused me to say— 

_“ Tell Mrs. Partridge to come up and see me.” 

My thoughts and feelings were changing. By the time 
the washerwoman came in, my interest in her was alive 
again. 

“ Sit down,” said I, to the tired-looking creature, who. 
sank into a chair, evidently much wearied. 

“T's hard work, Mrs. Partridge,” I said. 

** Yes, ma’am, it is rather hard. But I am thankful for 
the health and strength to enable me to go through with 
it. I know some poor women, who have to work as hard 
as I do, and yet do not know what it is to feel well for an. 
hour at a time.” 

** Poor creatures !’” said I. 
the world can they do it?” 

‘* We can do a great deal, ma’am, when it comes to 
the pinch; and itis much pleasanter to do, I find, than 
to think about it. IfI were to think much, I should give 
up in despair. But I pray the Lord, each morning, to 
give me daily bread, and thus far he has done it, and will 
lam sure, continue to do it to the end.” 


I never saw such a 


“Tt isvery hard! Howin 


‘* Happy is it for you that you can so think and feel,” I- 


replied. ‘‘ But I am sure J could not be as you are, Mrs. 
Partridge. It would kill me.” 

“1 sincerely trust, ma’am, that you will never pass 
through what I have,” said Mrs. Partridge. And yet 
there are those who have it still harder. There was a 
time when the thoughts of being as poor as I now am, and 
of having to work so hard, would have’ been terrible-to 


me, ‘and yet I do not know that I was so very much hap-. 
pier then than I am now, though I confess I ought to have. 
1 had an abundance of everything brought into the. 
house by my husband, and had only todispense in my fam-. 


been. 


ily the blessings God sent to us. 
me then more than they do now.” 
** But how can you help being worried, Mrs. Partridge ? 
To be away from my children as you have been away 
from yours all’ day would set me wild. I would be sure 
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some of them would be killed or dreadfully hurt.” 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








“Children are wonderfully protected,” Mrs. Partridge 
said in a confident voice. 

“So they are. But to think of four ‘little children, 
the youngest eleven months, and the oldest not ten years 
old, left all alone for a wholeday!” ; 

“It is bad when we think about it, I know,” replied 
Mrs. Partridge. ‘It looks very bad! But I try and put 
that view of it out of my mind. When I leave them in 
the morning, they say they will’ be good children. At 
dinner I sometimes find them all fast asleep, or playing 
about. I never find them crying or at all unhappy. Jane 
loves the younger ones, and keeps them pleased all the 
time. In the evening, when I get back from my work, 
there is generally nu one awake but Jane. She has given 
them all the bread and milk I left for their suppers, and 
undressed and put them to bed.” 

“Dear little girl! What a treasure she must be!” I 
could not help saying. 
“She is indeed. 

without her.” 

** You could not get along at all.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, I could. Some way would be pro- 
vided for me,” was the confident reply. 

I looked into the poor woman’s face with wonder and 
admiration. So patient, so trustful, and yet so very poor. 
The expression of her countenance was beautiful in its 
calm religious hope, and it struck me more than ever as 
familiar. 

“‘ Did I ever see you before, Mrs. Partridge?” 

‘Indeed, ma’am, I don’t know. I am sure I have seen 
you somewhere. No, now I recollect; it is your like- 
ness to a young schoolmate that makes your face so fa- 


I don’t see how I could get along 


T asked. 





miliar. How much you do favor her, now I look at you 
closely.” 

‘* What was her name?” I asked. 

“ Her name was Flora S —,”? 


_“ Indeed! Why, that was my name!” 

“Your name! Did you go to Madame Martier’s 
school 1” 

“iow 

“And can you indeed be my old schoolmate, Flora 
7 

** My maiden name was Flora S , and I went to 
Madame Martier’s. Your face is also familiar, but how 
to place you I do not know, 

** Don’t you remember Helen Sprague?” 

“Helen Sprague! This can’t be Helen Sprague, sure- 
ly! Yes! Tremember now. Why Helen?” and I stepp- 
ed forward and grasped her hand. ‘I am both glad and 
sorry tosee you. To think that afier the lapse of fifteen 
years, we should meet thus! How in the world is it that 
fortune has been so unkind to you?’ I remember hearing 
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it said that youhad married very well.” 

‘ST certainly never had cause to regret my marriage,” 
replied Mrs. Partridge, with more feeling: than she had 
yet shown. ‘‘ While my,husband lived, I had every ex- 
ternal blessing that I could ask. But, just before he died, 
he somehow or other got behind hand in his business, and 
after his death, there being no one to see to things, what 
he left was seized upon, and sold, leaving me friendless 
and almost penniless. Since then, the effort to get food 
and clothes for my children has been so constant and 
earnest, that I have scarcely had time to sit down and 
grieve over my losses and sufferings. It is one perpetual 
struggle for life. And yet, though I cannot now keep the 
tears from my “eyes, 1 will not say that I am unhappy. 
Thus far, all things necessary for me have come. I yet 
have my little flock together, and a place that bears thé 
sacred name of home.” 

I looked into Helen’s face, with the tears falling over 
it, and wondered if I were not dreaming. At school she 
had been the favorite of all, she was so full of good hu- 
mor, and had such a cheerful, peace-loving spirit. Her 
parents were poor, but respectable people, whodied when 
Helen was fifteen years old, She was then taken from 
school, and I never saw her afterward, until she came to 
my house in the capacity of a washerwoman, hundreds of 
miles away from the scenes of our early years. 

‘* But can’t you find easier work than washing?” I ask- 
ed. ‘*Are you not handy with your needle 2” 

“The only work I have been able to get has been from 
the clothing men, and they pay so little that I can’t live 
on it.” 

‘“*Can you do fine sewing?” I asked. 

** Yes, I call myself handy with my needle.” 

** Can you make children’s clothes?” 

** Boy’s clothes?” 

“No. Girl’s clothing.” 

**Oh, yes.” 

“I’m very much in want of someone. My children are 
all in—” rags and tatters I was going to say, but I check- 
ed myself—“ are all in need of clothes, and so far, I have 
not been able to get any one to sew for me. If you 
like, I will give you three or four weeks’s sewing at least. 

“*T shall be very glad to have it, and very thankful for 
‘your ‘kindness in offering it to me,” returned Mrs. Part- 
ridge, rising from her chair, and adding as she did so 

‘But I must be getting home. It is nearly dark, and 
Jane will be anxious to see me back again.” 

{ handed her the seventy-five cents she had earned for 
washing for me during a wholeday. Promising to come 
over and see me early in the morning about the sewing, 
she withdrew, and I was left again to my own reflections, 

‘* If ever a murmurer and complainer received a severe 
rebuke, it is I!” was the first almost audible thought that 
passed through my mind. ‘To think thatI, with my cup 
full and running over with blessings, should make my- 


selfand all around me unhappy, because a few minor 
things are not just to my satisfaction, while this woman, 
who toils like a slave, from morning until night, and yet 
can hardly procure food and clothing for her children, 
from whom she is almost constantly separated, is patient 
and hopeful, makes me feel as if I deserved to lose what I 
have refused to enjoy.” 

On the next morning Mrs. Partridge called quite early. 
She cut and fitted several frocks for the children, at which 
work she seemed very handy, and then took them home 
to make. She sewed for me five weeks, and then got 
work in another family where I recommended her. Since 
then, she has been constantly employed in sewing, at good 
prices, by about six families. In all of these I have spok- 
en of her and created an interest in her favor. The mere 
wages that she earns is much less than what she really 
receives. All her children’s clothes are given to her, and 
she receives many a bag of meal and load of coal, without 
knowing from whence it comes. In fact, her condition 
is more comfortable in every way than it was, and in fact 
so is mine. The lesson of patience I learned from Mrs, 
Partridge in my first, and in many subsequent interviews, 
impressed itself deeply upon my mind, and caused me to 
look at and value the good I had, rather than fret over the 
few occurrences that were not altogether to my wishes. 
I saw too, how the small trouble to me had been the means 
of making out a great goodto her. My need of a washer- 
woman, about which I had been so annoyed, and the tem- 
porary want of a seamstress which I had experienced— 
light things as they should have been—led me to search 
about for aid, and providentially to fall upon Mrs. Part- 
ridge, who needed just what it was in my power to do for 
her. ‘ f 

Whenever I find myself falling into my old habit, which 


this poor woman, who is still toiling on under heavy life- 
burdens, yet with meekness and patience, and bowing my 
head in shame, say— 

“Tf she is thankful for the good she has, how deep 
should be my gratitude !” [Columbian Mag. 
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1775. Washington regulates the army—Articles of Confederation 
— Expedition to Canada. 


On the 2ist of June, Washington left Philadelphia, to 
take command of the continental forces af Boston. On 
his way, he was everywhere received with great respect 
and enthusiasm. The Provincial Congress of New York; 
sent a committee to meet him at Newark; from New 
York he was escorted by volunteer companies to Spring- 
field, where he was received by a deputation from the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts. He arrived in 
Cambridge on the 2d of July, and took command of the 
army the next day. The Provincial Congress, then in 
session at Watertown, received him with great cordiality ; 
presenting him an address, in which they promised to af- 
ford him every assistance in their power, ‘The army and 
the citizens likewise, greeted him with equal warmth.’ 
But, on entering upon his duties, he found it no small 
task to bring the army into an efficient condition. The 
soldiers consisted of recruits from various parts, hastily 
drawn together, under leaders deficient in military skill, 
and enlisted for but one year; and of these but about 
14,000 fit for duty, to defend a line of more than twelve 
miles. He also discovered that there was not powder 
enough in the whole camp for nine cartridges to a man. 
The appointment of general officers by Congress created 
dissatisfaction, and symptoms of discontent appeared in 
every quarter. But the prudence and coolness of Wash- 
ington, gradually allayed the fermeut; and he was able to 
introduce order and discipline, and bring the troops into 
a state for action. But then, this army had not only to 
be formed, but recruited ; for the term of serviceof many 
of them was nearly expired, and it was with great difficulty 
they could be persuaded to remain till new recruits should 
arrive ; and supplies were also to be created. This oblig- 
ed him to correspond continually with Congress, and 
also with the provisional governments of the several col- 
Onies, and to suggest and urge upon them the measures 
necessary to be parsued. He was also led into a corres- 
pondence with Gen. Gage, who treated the prisoners he 
took with great rigor as rebels, Gen. Washington en- 
deavored to persuade him to pursue a more honorable 
course, but he gave him a rough and haughty answer. 
Washington, in consequence sent the British prisoners to 
Northamptom, with a view to retaliate; but he could not 
reconcile it with justice to. punish innocent men for the 
folly of a commander, and therefore ordered them to be 
treated with every indulgence consistent with their safety. 
The army was soon filled up, and by the exertions of the 
committee of New Jersey, a few tons of powder arrived at 
the camp, which supplied their immediate necessities; 
though they remained fifteen days so destitute, that, if the 
British had attacked them, they would have been obliged 
to retire from the siege. 

Congress now began to take vigorous measures to put 
the whole country in a state of defence. They recom: 
mended that all the colonies should raise the greatest pos- 
sible number of men, and quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion ; and especially that they should make diligent search 




















for salt petre and sulphur; and manufactories of powder, 
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and foundries of cannon were seen rising in every direc- 
tion. The provincial assemblies admirably seconded the 
doings of Congress. All men fit. for bearing arms, from 
16 to 50, were enrolled as militia, except clergyman and 
physicians; and each province appointed a committee of 
safety, to superintend and direct affairs, while the assem. 
blies were not in session. Nothing could exceed the ar- 
dor which everywhere prevailed. Even the females joined 
in the general enthusiasm. In Bristol Co. Pa., they rais- 
ediand equipped a whole regiment at their own cost;: 
the colors of which they embroidered with their own 
hands, and they were presented by one of their number 
with an eloquent address. 
The Synod of Philadelphia and New York, addressed a 
Pastoral letter to their people, exhorting them to go forth 
as champions in their country’scause. Congress appoint- 
ed the 20th of July to be observed asa day of fasting and 
prayer, to seek the blessingof God upon their endeavors 
to.establish the liberties of their country; and they at- 
tended public worship on that day ina body, thus showing 
that they were earnest men, actuated by religions as well 
as political principle. On the same day news came that 
Georgia had joined the confederacy. 
To facilitate the transmission of letters, a post-office de- 
partment was established, and Doctor Benjamin Franklin 
was appointed general post-master. The next thing tobe 
done was to obtain money for the expenses of the war; 
and to meet immediate necessities, they issued bills of 
credit. to the amount of $2,000,000, and the faith of the 
United Colonies was guarrantied for their redemption. 
Hearing that Gen. Gage had sent a messenger to per- 
sade the Indians to join in the war against the Ameri- 
cans, Congress stationed an agent with each tribe, to en- 
deavor to induce them to remain neutral. 
‘These things being attendede, Congress published a 


fered from Great Britain, and justifying their appeal to 
arms in which they declared their determination not to 
lay them down, till hostilities should cease on the part of 
the aggressors. This was sent into all parts of the coun- 
try, and read from the pulpits. 

Congress also sent an address to the English nation, to 
to the King, to the people of Ireland, to the city of Lon- 
don, and to the inhabitants of Canada. The latter had 
the effect to induce them to remain neutral; so that all 
the efforts of Gov. Carleton could not induce them to take 
up arms against their neighbors. Congress likewise an- 
swered Lord North’s act of conciliation, which they con- 
sidered as making no real concession, but only consenting 
on certain conditions, to suspend the exercise of the power 
of taxing the colonies, the right of which they denied. 

Having concluded these matters, they turned their at- 
tention to the internal affairs of the colonies, and drew up 
the “ Articles of Confederation,” by which the colonists 
bound themselves and their posterity, for the common de- 
fence against enemies, for the protection of liberty and 
property, and for the general prosperity. Each colony re- 
tained its jurisdiction within its own limits; but Congress 
was to have power to make peace and war, to contract al- 
liances with other nations, 10 settle difficulties between 
the colonies, and establish new ones ; to make laws for the 
general benefit; and to appoint all general officers, civil 
and military; the charges of the war and expenses of the 
Union to be borne by the colonies, in proportion to the 
number ofthe inhabitants. There was also to be an ex- 
ecutive council of twelve persons, to be charged with the 
direction of general affairs. 

While these things were going on, the breach was 
widening between the Governors and the people of the 
several provinces.. The hostility between Gov. Dunmore 
and the inhabitants of Virginia increased, till he took re 
fuge on board a vessel; and sought to recover his au- 
thority by force of arms. He surprised and burnt the 
town of Hampton, and proclaimed martial law, declaring 
free such slaves as would take up arms against their mas- 
ters. He afterwards took possession of Norfolk, but was 
driven from it by the patriots; he returned afterwards, 
however, and burnt the town. ‘Thus ceased the royal au- 
thority in Virginia. Similar scenes occurred, also, in 
South Carolina; and in all the colonies, the royal Gov- 
ernors were either driven away, or ceased to exercise 
their functions; and the government was transferred to 
Conventions or Provincial Congresses and Committees of 
safety; and gradually, one after another, these were suc- 
ceeded by regular governments. Massachusetts set the 
example of first calling together a Provincial Legislature, 
and New Hampshire and Virginia soon followed suit. 

Gen. Gage now returned to England, and was sncceed- 
ed. by Gen. Wm. Howe. Washington, amid difficulties 
too great for any common mind, kept. his army together, 
and succeeded in keeping up and increasing itsthumbers. 
Vessels were sent tothe Bermudas and the coast of Guinea, 
which procured a supply of powder. The repeated in- 
cursions of the British upon the shores about Boston, to 
procure provisions, in one of which they burned the flour- 
ishing town of Falmouth, Jed to the construction of @ 
small navy of thirteen ships of war, which did essential 
service to the patriot cause. They soon took from the 
English a great number of prizes, and interfered seriously 
with their obtaining provisions. The British government, 
hearing of the distress of the garrison, sent at a prodigious 
expense, a great number of oxen, salt meat, and vegeta- 
bles. But the hand of God was against them. Contrary 
winds detained them so long that the cattle died, and the 
vegetables perished, and what remained was mostly cap- 
tured by the American ships. Wood was no less scarce 











in Boston, than provisions; and the government sent a 


declaration, setting forth the wrongs the colonies had suf- . 
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nge quantity of coal, most of which also fell into the 
nds of the Americans. Gen. Howe was under the ne- 
ssity of pulling down houses to procure a supply of | 
el. 
A most important and daring expedition was this year 
ken against Canada. Congress sent three thousand sol- 
iers from New England and New York, under command 
Generals Schuyler, Wooster and Montgomery, by way 
{Ticonderoga and Crown .Point, to attack Montreal ; 
ith directions to proclaim themselves the friends of the 
ple, and to fight only with the British. ‘They proceed- 
to Crown Paint, and soon afier landed upon a little 
land in the mouth of the river Sorel ; where they issued 
roclamation to the inhabitants, inviting them to their 
udard. Gen. Schuyler returned to Albany, where he 
ssdetained by sickness, and the command devolved on 
en. Montgomery. He prosecuted the enterprise so vig- 
sly, that he soon had possession of Fort St. John, at 
e mouth of the river Sorel, and not long afier of Mon- 
al. Gov. Carlton escaped in the night, and proceeded 
ith all haste to Quebec. Meantime, Washington sent 
even hundred mountaineers, under command of Col. Ar- 
\d, to penetrate through the wilderness by the way of 
erivers Kennebeck and Chandiere, to Quebec. They 
countered incredible hardships in marching through a 
ackless wilderness, and part ofthem returned. Arnold 
ith the first two divisions, marched on. They were more 
an thirty days in traversing fearful solitudes without 
ing a single habitation, or a single human face. On 
e9th of November, they arrived at Point Levy, opposite 
webec, on the river St. Lawrence. He attempted to 
prise the city; but his object being discovered, and 
ading his strength and ammunition insufficient, he re- 
ired to Point Au Temble, 20 miles above Quebec, where 
was joined by Montgomery, with three hundred men, 
ihe rest having gone home;) and the 3lst of December 
ey attempted to take Quebec by storm, and would prob- 
ly have succeeded, but for the immense quantities of 

w, which impeded their progress, and the death of 
ontgomery, in the commencement of the attick. ‘The 

iers who commanded a battery ran, but while he was 
essing through asnow drift, one of them went back and 
red the battery, by which Montgomery was killed. The 
attle was continued for some time with great obstinacy. 
mold at length retired, with the remains of the little 
my, three miles from the city, where he remained through 
he Winter, scouring the country, and cutting off the Gov- 
mor’s supplies. 

In October, Congress sent a committee to Washington’s 
lead quarters, to consult with him, together with dele- 
ates from the New England States, for the purpose of 
levising the best means of continuing, regulating, and sup- 
prting the continental army. This Conference was pro- 
luctive of the best effects. A plan of anew army was 
frmed, and the articles of war revised. It afforded Wash- 
ington an opportunity of fully and freely expressing his 
ews, and his suggestions were generally carried out by 
Congress. Mrs. Washington joined him, and ‘spent the 
winter with him, as she did every winter during the war. 
Atthe end of the year, the old army was dissolved, and a 
nw one formed. Washington thus expresses his feelings, 
inthe trying situation in which he was placed at this 
lime, ‘* It is easier to conceive than to describe the situ- 
tion of my mind for some time past, and my feelings 





too, and handed the minister a dollar, as his gift to the 
Society. The minister wondered that a poor boy should 
be able to give so much. All the scholars who gave to 
the Society, had their names put down, with the amount 
they had given. So the minister asked the little boy 
whose name he should put down with the dollar? The 
little boy said, “Oh, it is no matter; just put the money 
into the missionary box, that’s all.’ But the minister said 
he always put the money down to the names of those who 
gave it, and he wanted his name that he might put it down 
to him. But the little boy said, * Never mind the name.’ 
The minister told him that all the scholars gave their 
names with the money, and, said he, ‘I must have your 
name to which I may put down this money.’ ; 

‘Well then,’ said the little boy, ‘ you may put it down 
to Neddy and me.’” 

As Neddy had got up two hours earlier than usual, and help- 
ed to earn the money, the little boy thought it was no more than 
right that he should have his share of the credit. This was 
surely very kind in the little boy. , 
Mr. H. says he has found this story of “ Neddy and me,” 
“very useful wherever he has related it. And many donations 
he has received from ‘ Neddy and me.’” [Well Spring. 








Religion. 








THE BOOK IN THE FORECASTLE. 


A horrid oath was uttered by a wild and heedless sailor 
boy, as he dashed a small volume across the forecastle of 
a whale-ship, adding, ‘‘ whoever wants, may have it.” 
It was a copy of , which had been placed in his 
trunk by a pious friend, and which, on being taken out, 
as he was “overhauling his things,” on a stormy day, had 
been hurled against the wall, in the presence of his ship- 
mates, with the expression ofan oath as just stated. 

The volume, as it fell, was picked up by an officer of 
the ship, himself a profane, and as to religious subjects 
an utterly thoughtless man. With the single remark to 
the young sailor, that “‘ he ought not to treat any book in 
that way,” he put it in his pocket, without even noticing 
its title, and soon went to another part of the ship. 

For days the book was forgotten, until at last, in an 
idle moment, it was drawn forth by its possessor, At 
once, as he glanced at its pages, he became interested and 
more and still more so, as he went on, until the entire vol- 
ume was finished before he left it. And it proved to him 
an arrow from the quiver of the Holy Spirit; it was bless- 
ed of God to his conversion, so that in a short season he 





spirit goes so far that they try to make themselves believe 

that they ought to have a part of the good things which 

the prosperous neighbor has, and then go in the night, i 
creeping stealthily along in a mean, despicable manner ‘ 
about his premises. My uncle Joseph missed one’ of his 3 
hives, and soon found that it had been carried off and 

plundered by a gang of wicked young men. Luckily he : 
found out two or three of the rogues, and sent for them to 
come at once and settle. ‘They soon appeared; the fear 

of prosecution and prison, drove them to do so. 

“* Well, Mr. P., we have come to see you about that 
honey.” 

** But you are not all of the thieves; go, and bring the 
rest of your company, or I shall not settle with you.” 

The friendship of rogues is not very strong. The fear 
of prison made them resolve to expose their accomplices, 
and soon the whole gang, a dozen or more, made their ' 
appearance. , t 

‘* Well, Mr. P., we are all here now. What is the least 
that you will take and clear us?” : 

“Walk in boys; I shall not attend to business here in 
the yard.” 

“ But we are ina hurry, Mr. P.; let us settle and be 
off. 

*“*T shall attend to no business here; so walk in and be \ 
seated.” ' 

Poor fellows! they looked mean, and felt mean, when 
they wentin. ‘They dreaded to meet the benignant face 
of my generous aunt, after they had acted so wickedly. 

“Come, Mr. P., shall we attend to this matter now? we 
are in ahurry; we would like to know what we may de- 
pend upon.” 

*“You may depend upon my doing no business till 
after supper.” 

This was to them a thunder clap. My aunt had set a 
large table, and was bringing from her pantry every good 
thing, and loading her table. It was good enough for 
Epicurus or King George IV. Prominently in the cen- 
tre of the table she placed an enormous plate of honey ; 
this was worse to the boys than a bee-sting in the back 
of the neck. Soon my uncle called out, “‘ Come, young 
men, take your seats at the table.” f 

“We have no occasion, Mr. P. to eat. We will wait i 
till you have eaten, if you please, and then settle and go.” i 

Fear of the sheriff, jail and a heavy fine, drove them to 
the table; but they felt sick—no appetite. My uncle 
worked on their fear again, and obliged them to eat. 

When all were done, my uncle Joseph leaned back in his 
chair with farmer-like dignity, and said :—‘* Well boys, 
now for a settlement. All I have tosay is this—when you 
want honey again, come and ask me for it.” [Juv. Wes. 














could rejoice in Christ as his portion. 

As the voyage wore on, his example and exhortations 
were blessed to the conversion of one or two of his ship- 
mates; and at its close, he was returned in safety to his 
wife and two children. That wife, like himself, had long 
been impenitent; and nothing could exceed the astonish- 
ment she felt, when on preparing to retire for the first 
night after his return, he kindly but earnestly said, ‘* Mary, 
shall we not commend ourselves to God’s care, and ask 
his blessing ?’” They knelt in deep emotion, and as his 
humble and fervent prayer was poured forth at the throne 
of grace, she wept and sobbed in agony of spirit, feeling 
that she was a guilty and unworthy sinner, and wishing 





inder present circumstances, Search the volumes of 
listory through, and [ must question whether a case sim- 
iltt to us is to be found; namely, to maintain a fort against 
he flower of the British troops, for six months together, 
Without powder, and then to have one army disbanded and 
nother to be raised within the same distance of a rein- 
teed enemy.” N. 








Benevolence. 
“NEDDY AND ME.” 


Some months ago we heard the Rev. Mr. Hamner, of Phila- 
delphia, relate a beautiful story about a little boy whoearned a 
dollar for the missionary box. Mr. H. has recently furnished us 








our readers, we here publish for their perusul. 


“Little boys, (and girls too) when they are disposed, 
tan do a great deal of good. The little boy of whom I 
speak, was about 8 years old. His mother was very poor, 


for himself. 
key which he called ‘ Neddy.’ 


€ made endigh money to buy him food and clothes. 
“This little boy went to the Sabbath School. 


‘onary box. 
® earned to buy him food and clothes. 


witha copy of this story, which, we are so sure it will interest 


thathe, although so very little, had to make a living 
And now, how did he make his living? 
Why, in this way. He had a little cart, and a little don- 
With his cart and. Neddy, 
he used to haul sand to the brick yards, and in this way 


There 
was a Missionary Society in the school, and the scholars 


brought the money they had saved up, and gave it to the 
Minister, that it might be used to send missionaries to 
Ne poor heathen children, who had no Bibles, no Sab- 
bath Schools, nor churches. Now this little boy thought 
that he must try and get some money to put into the mis- 
But how could he do it, for it took all that 
He did it in this 
Way. He got up two hours sooner in the morning than 
had before, and went to work with his little cart and 
eddy, hauling sand; and all the money he got for these 
‘wo hours’ work, he laid up for the Missionary Society. 

€ Sabbath the little boy came to school, and when the 
other boys and girls went up to the minister and gave him 


that she had the blessed comfort she saw that her husband 
had found. Aided by his counsel, it was not long before 
she, too, was rejoicing in the Saviour ; and after a proper 
delay for self-examination and prayer, both were received, 
on the same Sabbath, as members of the same church, 

In a few months he sailed on his next voyage, from 
which he never returned. His body rests beneath the 
billows of the ocean; his spirit, we trust, in the bosom of 
his Saviour. Years have passed away. His widow still 
lives, leading a life of humble and useful piety; few have 
done more good in the proper sphere of a woman’s influ- 
ence. His children have grown up to years of intelli- 
gence; andthe eldest has already become hopefully a 
child of God, and a member of the church. The young- 
est is the subject of many serious thoughts, which may 
God bless to salvation. How far, through them, the in- 
fluence of that one volume may yet reach, eternity only 
can reveal, 

That book was but a single one of the millions publish- 
ed and sent forth by the American Tract Society. If we 
could follow and trace the influence of every one of its 
publications, even as imperfectly as we can of this, should 
we not more deeply feel the blessedness of the institution, 
and do all in our power to aid it? How blessed a thing 
to write a good book; how blessed to maltiply copies of 
it, and.send them to the ends of the earth, [Am. Mes. 


Morality. 
UNCLE JOSEPH AND THE HONEST THIEVES. 


A TRUE STORY. 




















My uncle Joseph was a prosperous farmer—industrious, 
economical, frugal and generous. In nothing was he 
more prospered than in keeping bees. Let other bees do 
as they would, his bees would breed well, work well and 
winter well; because he gave them tight and clean hives, 
and made a beautiful little village of them under a nice, 
well built shed. He preferred to take what honey these 
little industrious insects could spare, and let them live. 

Men whose indolence and shiftlessness make them poor, 








their contributions for the Missionary Society he went up 


often envy those who prosper, and sometimes this wicked 








Sabbath School. ‘ 
WHAT FAITH Is. 


“ Father, my Sunday School teacher said this morning, ‘ 
that all the little boys must try and please God, but we ; 
could not do it without faith, What is faith ?” i 

‘**That’s an important question, Charles; I must think 
awhile before I answer you.” 

“ Well, father, can’t you tell me now ?” ; 

“T'lltry. What is that white article on the mantel ?” rt 

* Alum, sir.” 

**Do yon know what alum is made of ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

** Do you know how it is made?” 

** No, sir.” | 

‘“* How then do you know it is alum?” } 

‘© You told meso, sir; and mother calls it alum.” 

‘* You believe it is alum, then, because you have been 
told it was 1” q 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, bring methe Bible. This, you know, is the 
Word of God; can you tell me any thing God says of 
himself in this book 2” 

‘* Yes, sir; he says he loves all the works of his hands.” 

‘* What does he say of his law?” 

“That it ‘is holy, jast and good.”’ 

‘* What does he say about good people ?” 

“That in heaven ‘they shall shine as thestars forever.”’ 

‘* What does he say about bad people?” 

‘That unless they ‘repent, they shall all perish.’’’ | 

** Now, do yon believe these things?” | 

** Yes, sir.” | 

** You believe, then, that piece of alum is alum, because | 
I told yon so; and you believe what God says of himself 
and his law, because you hear it, and are told you ought 
to do so?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Then you have faith; for faith is believing what God 
says to usin his word.” 

‘“Then, father, if I read the Bible, and believe what it 
says, when I die, I will goto heaven where grandmother 
is; will 1?” 

‘* Not unless you do what the Bible says, as well as be- 
lieve it; there is a great difference between believing a 
thing and doing a thing.” 

* There is!” 

“ Certainly ; listen—the Bible says, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal ;’ now, you believe it wrong to steal, dont’ you?” 

‘** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Well, suppose you were to take from some one some- 
thing that does not belong to you, (that would be stealing) 
don’t you see, then, that at the very same time you believe 
what the Bible says to be right, you are doing what you 














know to be wrong ?” 
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" ” ° turn, the horse would scratch the dog’s back with his teeth. 0. f 
‘ } sec elgg nag Se oa has said, ‘ Not Daricty. day, when the groom was out with his horse and greyhound fy : 
, ? P a i I i j 
every one that merely believes what I say unto him, shall : exercise, a large dog attacked the latter, and quickly bore hig " 


be saved; but he that does the will of my Father which 
is in heaven ;’ and this also; ‘ He that knoweth his Mas- 
ter’s will and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” ’ 


























Gditorial. 








THE ORIOLES’ NEST. 

You have seen the beautiful bird called the Baltimore Oriole 
—have you not? Some children call him the Jire-red Robin. 
He is an annual visiter to the Old Bay State, and perhaps goes 
farther North. But tomy story. One morning Lucy came run- 
ning down stairs in a manner calculated to endanger her neck ; 
rushing into the breakfast room, she exclaimed, “ Oh, what a 
discovery I have made! Don’t you think s bird has built a 
nest on the locust tree, right under my chamber window. I can 
sit by the window, and look right down upon the old bird as she 
sits on her nest. I can almost reach the nest with my hand.” 

“ What kind of a bird is it?” said Mrs. Jarvis. 

I do not know the name of it; but itis a most beautiful bird. 
It is on the nest now; won’t you please come and look at it?” 

Mrs. Jarvis went with her daughter to the chamber. 

“ What kind of a bird is it,” said Lucy in a whisper. 

“It is a Baltimore Oriole,” said her mother. 

“ Did you ever see one before ?” 

“ Yes, [ have seen them, but not, very frequently. Your father 
says they are becoming more numerous in this region every 
season.” 

“Do you think they will ever get to be as plenty as robins ?” 

“I do not think it is very probable that they will.” 

“T wish very much they wonld.” 

“Why so” 

“ Because they are so beautiful. Don’t you think they area 
great deal handsomer than robins ?” 

“The Oriole is a more showy bird than the robin certainly, 
but I should be sorry to have him take the place of the robin 
altogether, There is something in the brown coat and red 
waistcoat, and staid manners of the robin, that I greatly admire.” 

“+ Mother, I have often read about robins coming to the win- 
dow, and when it was opened, flying in and eating crumbs from 
the table. Did you ever see one do so?” 

“ No, my dear, and I doubt whether itis ever done by the 
bird which we call the robin, in this country. It is the robin 
of England that you have read about.” 

* Do not some persons call the Oriole the English robin ?” 

“ Yes, but the English robin is not to be found in this country. 
When our fathers came over to this land, they gave the name to 
a bird which somewhat resembled the robin of their native land.” 

“I wish the nest was a little nearer?” 

“For what reason ?” 

“ Why, when the little birds are hatched, I could help their 
mother feed them.” 

“I do not think she will need your assistance, and I think you 
can spend your time better in taking care of your little sister. 
I hear her crying now.” 

“I will run and see what is the matter with her,” and away 
Lucy ran. 

When Mrs. Jarvis came down stairs, she found that Lucy had 
taken her little sister from the cradle. 

“ Where are you going withher?” 

“Tam going to take her up stairs to show her the red bird.” 

“1 would not carry her up stairs ; she is too young to take 
any interest in the nest. I doubt whether you can fix her atten- 
tion upon it.” . 

“She wants to see it, I know she does—don’t you ?” 

The baby, too young to understand what was said, was pleas- 
ed to be carried,about, and lifted her arms in token of pleasure, 
as Lucy addressed her. 


“There,” said Lucy, “she does want to go and see the birdies’ 
nest.” 


So she took herto the chamber window. The bird had flown, 
but the nest was there, with the eggs exposed to view. Lucy 
tried to point out the nest to her sister, who kept jumping and 
crowing and looking everywhere save where Lucy pointed. A 
hymn book lay on the window, Baby must needs have it. After 
some difficulty, she held it in her grasp. Then she threw it 
or let it fall upon the bird’s nest. It lodged in the nest, and 
broke one of the eggs. 

In a moment of excitement, Lucy struck the baby several hard 
blows. She had scarcely done so, before she felt very sorry. 
She knew the baby was not to blame. She pressed her to her 
bosom, and kissed her, but that did not stop little sister’s cries. 
She carried her to her mother. On being inquired of respecting 
the cause of the crying, she, with many tears, made a frank 
confession of her fault. 

“Tam astonished,” said Mrs. Jarvis, with something like se- 
verity in her tone. 

“TI am too,” said Mr. Jaryis, “but I think a girl who can con- 
fess her fault so honestly, will be able tocorrect it. Do not let 


your feelings get the better of your judgment again, my daugh- 
ter. 


Lucy resolved that she would never strike a blow again, under 
the influence of passion. 
—— 


O trust him not who speaks profane. 
To lie and cheat he’ll not disdain. 


J. As 











FAITH AND WORKS. 


A person who had peculiar opinions touching the “ full assu- 
rance of faith,” having occasion to cross a ferry, availed himself 
of the opportunity to interrogate the boatman qs to the grounds 
of his belief, telling him that if he had faith he was certain of a 
blessed immortality. The man ofthe oar said he had always 
entertained a different notion of the subject, and begged to give 
an illustration of his opinion, ‘“ Let us suppose,” said the ferry- 
man, “ that one of these oars is called faith, and the other works, 
and try their several merits.” Accordingly, throwing down one 
oar in the boat, he proceeded to pull the other oar with all his 
strength, upon which the boat turned round and made no way. 
“ Now,” said he, “ you perceive faith won’t do, Jet ustry if works 
can.” Seizing the other oar, and giving it the same trial, the 
same consequences ensued, ‘ Works,” suid he, * you see, won't 
do either; let us try them together.” The result was successful 
—the boat shot through the waves, andsoon reached the wished 
for haven. “This,” said the honest ferryman, “ is the way by 
which I hope to-be wafted over the troubled waters of this 
world, to the peaceful shores of immortality.” [ Youth's Mag. 

po eae 


“THOU GOD SEEST ME” 


As the chaplain in the Wethersfield State’s Prison was pass- 
ing the cell of a culprit, who was reading his Bible, he was ac- 
costed thus: “If I had only known these words before I had 
committed crime, I had not béen for twenty-eight years a ten- 
ant of the State’s Prison.” “ What words ?” asked the chaplain. 
“Why, these in Gen. 16: 13, the words of Hagar, ‘ Thou God 
seest me.” And he was not the only prisoner who made simi- 
lar statements to the chaplain. A number told him that they 
found it impossible to perpetrate the crimes for which they were 
sent there, until they had banished the thought of’ the omnis- 
cient and omnipresent God from their.minds. 

[Mew Haven Record. 


—— 


WHO IS OLD. | 


A wise man will never rust out. As long as he can move and 
breathe, he will be doing something for himself, his neighbor or 
for posterity. Almost to the last hour of his life Washington 
was at work, So were Franklin and Young, and Howard and 
Newton. The vigor of their lives never decayed. No rust 
marred their spirits. It is a foolish idea to suppose that we must 
lie down and die because we are old. Who is old? Not the 
man of energy; not the day-laborer in science, art, or benevo- 
lence ;-but he only who suffers his energies to waste away and 
the spring of life to become motionles ; on whose head the hours 
drag heavily, and to whom all things wear the garb of gloom. 
Is ‘he old? should not be put; but is he active? can he breathe 
freely and move with agility ? There are scores of gray-headed 
men we should prefer, in any important enterprise, to those 
young gentlemen who fear and tremble at approaching shadows, 
and turn pale at a lion in their path, at a harsh word or a frown. 

> ' 


A SHEPARD AND A DROVER. 


We listened with heartfelt satisfaction, the other day, toa 
sermon by a dear brother who has recently drank copiously ‘at 
the deep flowing river of Jife—so much so, that he knows how 
to “feed the flock of God over which the Holy Ghost has made 
him overseer.” During his sermon, he related this anecdote :— 
A lady, he said, eminent for piety, said to him one day—* Sir, I 
can always tell the difference between a shepard and a drover. 
The shepard always goes before his flock and feeds them. The 
drover goes behind with a large whip, makes a great noise and 
flourish, but never feeds them,” Now says the preacher, I have 
no doubt God’s children sometimes need chastisement, but he 
hath not given that work into our hands. He hath reserved the 
rod in his own hand, for he knows infinitely better than we do 
when chastisement is necessary.” 

ee 


“BUSINESS FIRST, AND THEN PLEASURE” 


A man who is very rich now, was very poor when he was a 
boy. When asked how he got his riches, he replied, “ My fa- 
ther taught me never to play till all my work for the day was 
finished, and never to spend money till l had earned it. IfI had 
but half an hour’s work to do ina day, I must do that the first 
thing, andin halfan hour. After this was done, I was allowed 
to play; and I could then play with much more pleasure than 
if | had the thought of an unfinished task before my mind. I 
early formed the habit of doing every thing in its time, and it 
soon became perfectly easy to do so. It is to this habit that I 
now owe my prosperity.” Letevery boy who reads this, go and 
do likewise, and he will meet a similar reward. 

, [Anecdotes for Boys. 
—>—- 


NEED OF PRAYER. 


A_mother on a sick bed said toa daughter of eleven, “my 
child, [trust you do not now forget to pray morning and even- 
ing.” The child replied, “no mother, I’ve tried it, and J cannot 
get along one day without praying.” ‘The confession is one 
that every child of God would make, if he would be as artless 
as the child. Cannot get along with conscience at ease, and the 
Saviour near, without constant prayer for guidance and direc- 
tion, and yet how many lose “sweet peace of mind,” and be- 
come harrassed and temptest-tossed with the every day trials of 
life, by not daily casting their cares on Him who is able to suc- 
cor those that are tempted. Would that Christians, whether of 
tender or mature age, would act as if they felt they could not get 
along one day without improving the privilege of coming to God 
in prayer. [.M. E. Puritan, 

—~—__. 


THE GREYHOUND AND THE HORSE. 


A gentleman of Bristol had a greyhound, which slept in the 
stable along with a very fine hunter, of about five years of age. 
These anima]s became mutually attached, and regarded each 
other with the most tender affection. The greyhound always 
lay under the manger beside the horse, which was so fond of 
him, that he became unhappy and restless when the dog was out 
of his sight, It was a common practice with the gentleman to 
whom they belonged, to call at the stable for the greyhound to 
accompany him in his walks; on such occasions the horse would 
look over his shoulder at the dog with much anxiety, and neigh 
in a manner which plainly said, “ Let me also accompany you.” 
When the dog returned to the stable, he was always welcomed 
by aloud neigh—he ran up tothe horse and liked his nose ; in re- 








to the ground; on which the horse threw back his ears, ap 
in spite ofall the efforts of his groom, rushed at the strange dp 
that was worrying the greyhound, seized him by the back wit 
his teeth, which speedily made him quit his hold, till a larg 
piece of the skin gave way. The offender no sooner got ¢ 
his feet, than he judged it prudent to beat a precipitate retrey 
from so formidable an opponent. 





















oT NO 
CLEANLINESS EXTRAORDINARY. oe 
The village of Brock, near Amsterdam, in Holland, is said ee 
present the most remarkable example of uniform neatness, anja PUBI 
punctilious attention to cleanliness that the world can produce, ‘ 
It is chiefly inhabited by wealthy farmers, who live in affluence ——=—= 
upon the income of their lands. Wagons and loaded carriages 
are not allowed to pass through the street, the pavement of which 
is kept in the best possible order; while the footwalk, which jg , 
as clean as scrubbing brushes can well make it, is sanded anj This 
marked out into fanciful ornamental figures. The doors ap{ wealthy 
porches are burnished, and the trunks of the trees which growMafew y 
before them, are polished by frequent scrubbing. To gain ad. ihat fo 
mittance atthe front door is a favor not to be expected, excenti ; is e 
by persons of some consequence ; and if the shoes of a visite f al 
happen to be a little soiled, a pair of slippers is presented to hin ” 
at the door, which he is to use as a substitute during his stey, ge°*t F 
wi de outside 
TOUCHING. sag th 
A recent traveller gives an account that when he was walking Th 
on the beach of Brazil, he overtook a colored woman with a tra : 
on herhead. Being asked what she had to sell, she Jowered the fed wi 
tray, and with reverend tenderness uncovered it, It was the liges, 
lifeless form of her babe, covered with a neat white robe, withgmanda 
a garland round the head, and flowers within the little hands kes, 
that Jay clasped upon its bosom, river ‘ 
* Ts that your child >” said the traveller. lvcove 
“It was mine a few days ago,” she replied, “but the Savion” h 
has it furhis angel now.” T . 
oo imate 
CONSOLING. wae 
A lady consoling a neighbor on the .loss of her son, was an. "The 
swered in tears—*“If Billy’s grandmother is in heaven, I know 
she won’t see Billy abused.” Canto 
of sto 
as 


— Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
Hark! to the merry, pealing bell 
This cheerful Christmas morn ; 
Wake, while it comes o’er hill and dell, 
And tells a Saviour born. 


The angel harps on Bethlehem’s plains, 
To wondering Shepherd’s sung, 

Of Jesus come, in sweeter strains 
Than falls from mortal’s tongue. 


Rise then, and with a grateful heart, 
Make Him thy allinall, — 

Then in his love you'll share a part, 
When earth in ruin falls. 


He'll ne’er forsake the humble soul 
That on his grace relies, 

When tempests burst from pole to pole, 
And every rebel dies. 


No fear thy heart shall then disturb, 
Redeemec from every sin; 
Eteroal.life be thy reward 
Blest peace abide within. 


Safe in the arms of Him who died, 
That you might never die, 

Like crystal streams that onward glide, 
And please the traveller’s eye. 


So will thy days serenely pass, 
While songs thy lips employ, 
~— fly forever from the place, 
id heaven's eternal joy. . 
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SPEAK GENTLY TO THE LITTLE CHILD. 


BY MARIE ROSEAU. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 

Who with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. el 


Speak not the cold and careless thoughts mi 
Which time has taught thee well, an 
Nor breathe one word, whose bitter tone a 
Distrust might seem. to tell. io 
If on his brow there restsa cloud, h 
However light it be, th 
Speak loving words, and let him feel fi 
He has a friend in thee: 
And do not send him from thy side 
Till on his face shall rest I 
The joyous look'and smile ys 
That mark a happy breast. tl 
Oh! teach him, this should be our aim, . 
To cheer the aching heart, , 
To strive where thickest darkness reigns a 
Some radiance to impart. E 


To spread a neaceful, quiet calm, 
Where dwells the noise of strife, 

Thus doing good and blessing all, 
To spend the whole of life. 


To love with pure affection deep 

All creatures, great and small, ! 
And still a stronger Jove to bear 

For Him who made them all. 
Remember, ’tis no common task 

That thus to thee is given, +° 
To rear a spirit fit to be 

The habitant of Heaven. 








